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If  venerable  age,  romantic  history,  and  intrinsic  beauty 
entitle  a  building  to  be  regarded  more  as  the  property  of  a 
nation  than  that  of  a  single  parish,  then  Selby  Abbey  may 
indeed  be  truly  considered  a  national  treasure. 

The  scope  of  this  little  Guide  does  not  admit  of  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  Abbey's  history — to  architec- 
tural, archaeological  and  antiquarian  enthusiasts  other  and 
more  exhaustive  sources  of  information  are  available.  The 
object  of  this  booklet  will  be  attained  if  it  stimulates  the 
desire  of  the  reader  to  visit  Selby's  lovely  fane  or  assists 
him  when  there  in  looking  for  its  principal  features. 

HOW    THE    ABBEY    CAME    INTO    BEING. 

TTie  founding  of  the  Abbey  took  place  so  long  ago 
that  the  story  of  how  it  came  into  being,  while  undoubtedly 
enshrining  the  truth,  in  its  details  closely  borders  upon  the 
legendary.  It  is  evident  that  the  town  of  Selby  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Abbey  and  not  the  Abbey  of  the  town,  and 
one  might  therefore  reasonably  ask  what  inducement  could 
have  led  the  founder  to  choose  this  site,  lor  it  had  practically 
no  natural  advantages  to  commend  it. 

A    PICTURESQUE    STORY. 

The  reason  is  explained  by  the  story  that  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries.  We  are  told  that  one  night 
there  appeared  to  Benedict,  a  young  monk  of  Auxerre,  in 
France,  as  he  lay  in  his  lonely  cell,  a  beatific  vision  of  St. 
Germain,  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery,  telling  him 
that  his  ardent  prayers  for  a  great  mission  in  life  had  been 
heard  in  heaven  and  had  received  Divine  benediction. 
The  Saint  commanded  the  monk  to  go  forth  and  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  St.  Germain,  whose  aid  and  protection 
should  accompany  him,  to  seek  a  place  in  England  called 
Salebei  (the  home  of  seals)  and  there  to  build  to  the  glory  of 
God  a  house  of  prayer  and  praise.  As  an  indication  to  the 
trembling  monk  of  his  saintly  interest,  St.  Germain  promised 
him  the  jealously-guarded  relic  of  his  little  finger  that  lay 
upon  the  altar  of  Auxerre.  Benedict,  awed  by  this  strange 
visitation  and  message,  confided  in  his  superior,  who,  with 
his  brother  monks,  discounted  the  vision  and  exhorted 
Benedict  to  remain.     The  vision  was  thrice  repeated  and 


Bsnedict  felt  hs  could  stay  no  longer.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
knowing  it  to  be  sacrilege,  but  feeling  he  had  more  than 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  deed,  he  stole  the  precious  finger 
while  his  companions  slept,  fled  from  the  monastery,  and, 
ere  day  had  dawned,  was  far  on  his  way  from  Auxerre. 

A    MISTAKE    IN    NAMES. 

Gazetteers  were  rare  in  those  days,  and  so  no  wonder 
need  be  expressed  that  the  monk,  upon  reaching  England, 
misled  by  a  similarity  in  names,  found  his  way  to  Salisbury, 
thinking  that  to  be  the  place  where  he  should  found  his 
church.  But  St.  Germain  again  appeared  to  him,  told 
him  unmistakably  the  name  of  the  place  appointed,  and  in 
vision,  for  his  better  guidance,  showed  it  to  him. 

THE    QUEST    CONTINUED. 

Once  more  Benedict  set  out  upon  his  quest.  After  a 
perilous  journey  he  made  his  way  to  Lymington,  where,  long 
delayed  through  contrary  winds,  he  was  at  last  able,  with 
a  little  band  of  converts  he  had  gathered  around  him, 
to  set  sail  in  a  ship  bound  York-wards.  No  sooner,  we  are 
told,  had  Benedict  set  foot  on  board,  carrying  his  wooden 
cross  and  his  precious  amulet,  than  the  breeze  miraculously 
changed  its  direction,  and  with  a  following  wind  the  little 
vessel  was  soon  scudding  on  its  way  to  the  North.  The 
monk  and  his  companions  at  length  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Ouse,  and  as  their  barque  was  breasting  the  river  there 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  startled  but  gladdened  eyes 
of  Benedict  the  veritable  spot  that  St.  Germain,  in  ghostly 
guise,  had  shown  him  while  he  tarried  at  Salisbury.  Landing 
forthwith,  he  planted  his  wooden  cross,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  it,  and  the  finger  of  the  Saint,  dedicated  the 
site  to  Christ  and  St.  Germain.  Thus,  on  the  daisy- 
begemmed  greensward  by  the  river's  brim,  was  the  Abbey 
of  Selby  founded,  and  ere  long  unaccustomed  chaunt  and 
lowly  orison  mingled  with  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds. 

Centuries  before  this,  Yorkshire  had  been  Christianized, 
but  the  Danes  had  come  and,  scythe-like,  with  fire  and 
sword  had  swept  across  the  land,  wiping  out  of  existence  the 
religious  communities  then  existing,  and  of  which  the 
names  and  memory  had  long  since  faded  from  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

AN    UNACCUSTOMED    SIGHT    AND    SYMBOL. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  simple  peasants 
gazed  wonderingly  upon  black-robed  Benedict  and  his  little 
band  of  devoted  followers,  or  that  Hugh,  a  powerful  Norman 
Baron,  was  so  surprised  to  see  the  wooden  cross,  as  he  one 
day  came  down  the  river,  that  he  landed  to  see  what  this 
strange  object  might  betoken.  He  found  the  monk  and 
his  little  band  of  converts  living  in  a  primitive  wooden  and 
moss-lined  hut  that  they  had  set  up  under  a  wide-spreading 


oak  tree.  Learning  of  the  monk's  heaven-sent  mission, 
and  of  the  sacred  relic  he  possessed,  Hugh  at  once  befriended 
him,  and  straightway  sent  workmen  to  assist  him  in  con- 
structing a  more  substantial,  although  still  wooden,  dwelling. 

A    ROYAL    PATRON. 

Hugh  was  a  favourite  of  the  Conqueror,  and  it  so 
happened  that  William  had  at  this  time  a  pious  desire  to 
foster  the  growth  of  religious  houses.  Hugh's  story  thus 
fell  on  willing  ears  when  he  recounted  to  the  monarch 
how  he  had  found  the  monk  of  Auxerre  and  the  devotees 
gathered  round  him.  The  King  took  Benedict  under  his 
protection,  and  history  states,  with  some  degree  of  prob- 
ability, that  while  William  and  his  queen,  Matilda,  were  on 
a  visit  to  the  North  of  England,  they  stayed  at  Selby  Abbey, 
and  there  William's  son,  Henry  Beauclerc,  who  lived  to 
become  Henry  1,  was  born.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
King,  and  with  Hugh's  generous  assistance,  Benedict  soon 
began  to  see  his  projects  on  the  way  to  realisation.  Necessary 
financial  aid  was  freely  accorded,  and  the  royal  gifts  of 
several  large  estates,  with  their  accompanying  titles  and  a 
total  exemption  from  taxation,  put  the  monastery  before 
long  in  the  possession  of  considerable  wealth. 

But  ere  he  could  commence  the  building  of  the  stately 
temple  which  the  exalted  nature  of  his  mission  prompted, 
Benedict  had  grown  old  in  years  and  duties.  As  Abbot 
he  had  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  community  that 
he  had  founded,  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  felt  that  other 
and  younger  hands  were  necessary  to  undertake  so  great  a 
task,  and  feeling  thus  his  insufficiency,  he  handed  over  the 
reins  of  office  to  Abbot  Hugh,  one  of  the  devout  band  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  the  head  ;  and  none,  surely, 
could  have  been  more  wisely  chosen. 

A    GREAT    LEADER. 

Fired  with  Benedict's  own  zeal,  Hugh  decided  to  make 
the  building  of  a  worthier  Abbey  his  life-work.  The  site 
of  the  wooden  structure  in  which  the  monks  still  worshipped, 
near  the  river's  bank,  was  abandoned  as  being  unsuited  to 
the  erection  of  a  huge  stone  building,  and  another  and 
better  one  was  chosen.  Timber  and  stone  were  accumulated 
and  at  last  the  building  began  to  take  definite  shape.  Hugh 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  ability  and  most 
exemplary  character.  He  favourably  impressed  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  an  able  administrator, 
an  ardent  enthusiast,  and  was  yet  singularly  humble  withal. 
He  worked  himself  with  his  own  hands  in  the  erection 
of  the  Abbey,  receiving  his  wage  like  the  other  workers 
engaged,  only  to  expend  it,  when  received,  in  little  acts  of 
charity  among  the  poor. 
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PROSPERITY    AND    PROGRESS. 

With  the  example  of  such  a  leader,  it  was  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  monastery  prospered  apace.  Inspired 
by  Hugh's  industry,  the  monks  reclaimed  the  lands  around 
their  home,  breaking  them  in  to  agriculture  and  to  grazing 
and  making  the  erstwhile  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the 
rose. 

Hugh  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  work  completed,  and 
then,  his  ambition  accomplished,  he  laid  down  his  command 
and,  retiring  to  a  farm  near  by,  peacefully  passed  away 
within  sight  of  the  beautiful  edifice  he  had  reared.  Feeling 
that  no  less  a  mausoleum  than  his  beloved  Abbey  Church 
itself  could  be  a  fitting  tomb  for  their  Abbot,  the  monks 
affectionately  brought  his  mortal  remains  into  the  building, 
and  there  reverently  interred  them.  Where  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  has  long  since  been  forgotten  ;  no  shrine  or 
epitaph  perpetuates  his  memory,  but  of  him  it  may,  indeed, 
be  aptly  said,  as  it  was  of  another  noted  builder  of  churches 
in  a  later  day — "  If  ye  seek  his  monument  look  around." 

OTHER    TIMES    AND    MANNERS. 

For  five  hundred  years,  through  good  report  and  ill, 
the  community  founded  by  Benedict  held  together.  Bene- 
dict himself,  we  are  told,  was  of  a  somewhat  dual  character, 
and  before  he  became  a  monk  had  almost  decided  to  be  a 
soldier.  Some  of  his  successors  were  as  complex  in  character, 
but  lacked  the  incentive  that  spurred  him  to  great  deeds. 
Hugh,  who  immediately  succeeded  him,  was  able  and 
good,  and  of  the  line  of  twenty-five  Abbots  who  followed 
Hugh  some  were  also  good,  or  at  least  well-intentioned, 
some  indifferent,  and  one  or  two  were  anything  but  models 
of  propriety.  Of  the  latter  particularly  was  Thomas  de 
Whalley,  the  last  man,  surely,  who  should  ever  have  been 
head  of  a  devout  community.  His  conduct  became  such  a 
scandal  that  he  was  at  length  deposed.  The  fact  is  that  the 
immense  wealth  the  monastery  had  acquired  had  proved 
its  undoing,  a  state  of  affairs  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Abbey  of  Selby.  The  revenue  of  the  Abbey  had  so  grown 
that  there  was  an  annual  income  that  would  have  sufficed 
to  give  each  monk  over  £500  a  year.  With  no  apparent 
reason  for  industry,  the  monks  became  lazy,  idle,  and  vicious, 
until  at  intervals  in  the  monastery's  career  they  were  roused 
to  better  things  by  having  placed  at  their  head  a  man  of 
pure  ideals. 

Robert  Selby  was  the  last  Abbot ;  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  no  small  tact,  and  when  the  ill-timed  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace  was  organised  by  Robert  Aske,  cleverly  kept 
out  of  the  movement.  He  managed  things  so  well  that, 
while  sundry  Abbots  swung  together  as  tragic  object  lessons 
of  a  King's  displeasure,  and  the  gibbet,  with  its  fearsome 
victim,  was  a  common  sight  throughout  the  north,  Robert 
Selby  stood  so  well  at  Court  that  he  secured  handsome 
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pensions  for  himself  and  monks,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  much  Abbey  treasure. 


AN    EPOCH-MAKING    CHANGE. 

Throughout  this  time,  not  always  consistently,  it  is 
true,  but  each  effort  having  a  cumulative  result,  the  Abbey 
Church  continued  to  grow,  until  it  at  last  became  the  perfect 
building  it  was  intended  to  be.  Then  came  the  Dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  Selby's  conventual  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  left  as  a 
royal  legacy  a  beautiful  church  without  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
beautiful  fabric  fell  into  decay,  or  that  without  a  moment's 
warning,  in  1690,  the  central  Norman  tower  came  down 
with  an  awful  crash,  involving  the  South  Transept  in  the 
ruin. 

THE    GREAT    FIRE. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  October  19th,  1906,  occurred 
the  great  fire  that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  an  overwhelming 
calamity,  but  which,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  was 
in  some  respects  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  out  of  it  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Selby  rose,  phoenix-like,  with  its  beauty 
renewed,  and  with  restorations  effected  that  had  previously 
languished  for  years. 

Men  had  been  at  work  upon  the  organ,  and  they  used 
naked  candles.  When  they  ceased  for  the  night  everything 
seemed  to  be  left  in  safety.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
organist  saw  from  his  residence,  near  the  church,  a  strange 
glow  in  the  Lathom  Chapel,  in  which  the  organ  stood — 
the  Abbey  was  on  fire.  A  hurried  alarm  brought  the  local 
Fire  Brigade  on  the  scene,  only  to  find  that  the  keys  were 
missing.  By  the  time  an  entrance  could  be  effected,  the 
Selby  firemen  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  conflagration. 
The  Brigades  of  neighbouring  towns  were  rushed  to  the 
spot  with  all  speed,  but  the  fire  had,  alas,  got  too  great 
a  hold  to  be  thwarted.  The  Transept,  Tower,  and  Choir 
were  successively  involved,  the  flames  spreading  eastward 
until,  having  spent  themselves  at  the  gable,  hope  was 
entertained  that  the  Nave  would  be  saved.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  ;  soon  flames  burst  from  the  roof  under  the  western 
face  of  the  tower  and  travelled  irresistibly  to  the  western 
gable.  Beams  fell,  bells  crashed  down,  and  molten  lead 
poured  in  streams  into  the  building  as  the  frames  spread 
their  destructive  energies.  The  sun  that  had  set  upon  a 
beautiful  grey  edifice,  mellowed  with  age,  and  hallowed 
with  age-long  associations,  rose  upon  a  smoking  ruin. 

The  havoc  appeared  irreparable,  and  it  seemed  that 
henceforward  Selby  Abbey  would  be  numbered  with  those 
mute  remnants  scattered  throughout  our  land,  crumbling 
fast  to  decay,  but  telling,  ere  they  disappear,  of  a  former 
glory. 
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After  the  first  shock  of  distress  had  passed,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assess  the  damage,  and  following  careful 
inspection  of  the  blackened  walls,  expert  architectural 
opinion  unexpectedly  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  possibility 
of  restoring  the  Abbey.  Public  sympathy  was  ripe  ;  an 
appeal  went  forth,  and  so  generous  was  the  response  that 
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in  an  incredibly  short  time  £43,000  stood  to  the  credit  of 
the  Restoration  Fund,  and  a  further  munificent  gift  of 
£8,000  rendered  it  possible  not  only  to  repair  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  fire,  but  to  renew  the  foundations,  restore 
the  tower  as  it  was  before  the  fall  of  1690,  and  also  to  rebuild 
the  South  Tran§ept  that  the  Norman  tower  in  its  fall  had 
destroyed, 


When  the  fire  had  spent  its  fury  many  of  the  interior 
features  of  the  Abbey,  that  had  been  the  heritage  of  the 
centuries,  had  gone  for  ever.  In  the  choir  the  woodwork 
had  been  consumed 'and  the  stonework  severely  calcined, 
but  in  the  nave  the  damage  was  less  extensive,  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  the  windows,  including  the  great  East  window,  had 
escaped  serious  injury.  The  memory  of  the  Abbey's  former 
glory  proved  an  inspiration  to  the  restorers,  and  thus  out  of 
the  fire,  like  gold  refined,  has  come  a  beautiful  creation 
worthy  to  hand  on  to  posterity. 

A    CURIOUS    COINCIDENCE. 

The  following  eventful  dates  in  the  history  of  Selby 
Abbey  are  remarkable  as  containing  the  same  figures  : — 
The  Abbey  founded,  1069  ;  fall  of  the  tower,  1690  :  the 
great  fire,  1906. 

THE    ABBEY    TO-DAY. 

The  Exterior  of  the  building  is  of  much  interest  to 
students  of  architecture,  while  those  who  are  not  well-versed 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  differing  styles  that  denote  the 
work  of  various  periods  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  ensemble  of  the  building  and  the  details  which 
appeal  to  their  notice.  The  edifice  shows  all  the  architec- 
tural modes  in  vogue  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  viz.  : 
Norman,  Transitional,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular. 

The  Transitional  Norman  Porch,  giving  entrance  to 
the  West  end  of  the  building,  should  be  carefully  noted. 
The  five  receding  orders  exhibited  in  the  carving  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  feature. 

The  North  Porch  is  also  a  richly-carved  entrance  worthy 
of  close  inspection. 

The  Interior  is  not  less  notable.  The  Nave,  as  one 
enters  through  the  West  door,  at  once  strikes  a  note  of 
solemn  beauty.  TTie  massive  arches  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  the  production  of  the  Norman  builders,  whose  work 
has  survived  the  stress  and  shock  of  more  than  eight 
centuries.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  exquisitely  grouped,  and 
as  the  architecture  rises  from  floor  to  roof,  we  see  many 
evidences  of  the  time  that  elapsed  in  the  building,  as  style 
succeeds  style.  The  triforium,  with  its  detached  columns 
and  typical  dog-tooth  ornament,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  Early  English  style  and  is  much  admired.  Quaint 
conceits,  curiously  carved,  peep  out  at  us  here  and  there, 
proclaiming  that  the  monkish  workmen  had  at  times  a 
proclivity  for  humour  not  wholly  suppressed  by  the  donning 
of  cassock  and  cowl. 

The  Choir  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful 
feature  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  mainly  in  the  Middle-Gothic  or 
Decorated  style,  and  in  its  proportions  and  embellishment 
is  beyond  praise. 


The  Choir  Screen  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work.  The 
Reredos  is  no  less  notable  ;  the  carving  is  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion ;  it  illustrates  the  Crucifixion,  and  gains  in  interest  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  production  of  Peter  Rendl,  who 
has  won  more  than  local  fame  through  the  interpretation 
of  his  part  as  Christus  in  the  Oberammergau  Decennial 
Passion  Play. 

An  Altar  Screen  demanding  attention  divides  the 
Chancel  from  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Monuments.  There  are  many  monuments  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  among  which  those  to  the  Abbots  who 
ruled  over  the  Abbey  are  entitled  to  first  mention.  That 
of  Abbot  Alexander,  who  relinquished  his  charge  in  1221, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Choir  (South  Aisle).  It  is  embellished 
with  characteristic  Early  English  carving.  Then  there  is 
the  ancient  memorial  to  John  de  Shireburn  (died  1407),  in 
the  South  Aisle,  bearing  a  quatrain  in  imperfect  Latin  ;  also 
the  monuments  of  Lawrence  Selby  (deceased  1504)  and 
John  Barwic,  who  laid  down  his  office  in  1526.  The  North 
Aisle  contains  memorials  to  William  Pygot  (died  1429)  and 
John  Cave  (died  1436). 

The  D'Arcy  Tomb  when  first  erected  must  have  been 
a  sumptuously  beautiful  creation,  but  since  then,  alas,  it 
has  been  broken  up  and  fragments  only  now  remain.  These 
fragments  have,  however,  been  re-erected,  and  the  tomb 
restored,  the  monument  now  standing  at  the  West  end  of 
the  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave.  Besides  other  ornate  features 
it  had  an  eflfigy  of  John  Lord  D'Arcy  and  Meinell,  habited 
in  fourteenth-century  mail,  a  lion  couchant  supporting  his 
feet. 

The  Lathom  Chantry  is  a  part  of  the  Abbey  possessing 
a  rather  melancholy  interest,  for  here  it  was  that  the  con- 
flagration started  that  in  1906  gutted  the  building.  The 
organ  is  situated  here,  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Choir. 

The  Windows.  The  lovely  East  window  never  fails  to 
evoke  the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  It  is  surpassed  by  but 
few  such  windows  in  Europe.  It  is  a  combined  Jesse  and 
Doom  window,  depicting  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  the 
Last  Judgment,  two  subjects  that  greatly  appealed  to  the 
mediaeval  designers.  The  great  Perpendicular  window  in 
the  North  Transept  has  been  filled  with  modern  glass  which 
represents  forty-two  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Germanus, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Abbey.  The  South  Transept  win- 
dow illustrates  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey.  Both 
this  window  and  the  South  Transept  itself  were  gifts  from 
William  Liversidge,  Esq.,  J. P.,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and 
unremitting  labour  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  is  in  no 
small  degree  due. 
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The  Washington  Window.  Evidences  remaining 
suggest  that  the  ancient  glass  of  the  Abbey  was  elaborately 
emblazoned,  the  heraldic  devices  incorporated  in  the 
designs  perpetuating  the  memory  of  gifts  to  the  Abbey 
made  by  wealthy  donors.  Among  the  Arms  thus  preserved 
is  one  shield  that  has  been  identified  as  having  belonged  to 


A.  Hutchinson,  Photo. 


SOUTH   TRIFORIUM,   NAVE. 


the  Washingtons.  In  it,  in  all  the  brilliance  of  the  ancient 
colouring,  may  be  conspicuously  seen  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the  Washington  family,  clearly  proving  that  the  Arms  of 
George  Washington,  the  Republic's  first  President,  inspired 
the  device  of  the  "  star-spangled  banner,"  at  once  the 
symbol  of  American  independence  and  unity. 
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The  Five  Styles  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 


SflXON 


Anglo-Saxon  work  is  severely 
simple,  not  to  say  crude.  Tri- 
angular windows  and  semi- 
circular arches  with  little  or 
no  ornamentation  are  features 
readily  noted  in  Saxon  Churches 
of  which  that  of  Deerhurst 
(Glos).  is  an  unusually  fine 
example. 


NORMAN 


Norman  architects  and 
masons  delighted  in  the  lavish 
ornament  of  arches  and  porches 
as  here  shown.  Such  work 
contrasts  vaxidly  with  the 
massive  pillars  which  charac- 
terise the  naves  of  most 
Norman   Churches. 


EARLY  ENGLISH 


A  new  style  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  introduced  in 
1186.  Lightness  and  delicacy 
were  secvired  by  means  of 
"  lancet"  windows,  pointed 
arches,  clustered  piers  and 
exquisite  mouldings. 


DECORATED 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
(1272),  windows  were  intro- 
duced ha\-ing  geometrical  de- 
signs above  them.  These  were 
gradually  improved  upon,  and 
the  reticulated  and  flamboyant 
stvles  of  window  evolved. 


PERPENDICULAR 


This  style,  introduced  in  the 
building  of  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral Choir  and  S.  Transept 
(1330).  a  development  of  the 
Decorated,  is  characterized  by 
the  substitution  to  a  great 
extent  of  straight  lines  instead 
of  curves,  both  for  windows 
and  other  ornamentation. 


Care  in  Shopping 

You  generally  take  care  to 
get  value  for  your  money 
in  questions  of  dress. 
Are  you  equally  careful 
about  your  food  ? 

When  you  buy  biscuits  do  you 
take  the  first  that  come  to  hand, 
or  do  you  insist  on  getting 
Huntley  &  Palmers  Biscuits 
only  ?  Huntley  &  Palmers  cost 
you     no     more     than     others, 

REMEMBER  ALWAYS 

tfuntley&Palmers 
Biscuits 

are  the  best 

I         They  always  represent  quality  and  value. 
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